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Sir Edward gave this scheme, as Mr. Lloyd George had pre-
dicted, a frigid reception* He mourned the passing of the Union
under which Ireland had not only an equal but a superior posi-
tion " because every Irishman has two votes for the one that
an Englishman or a Scotsman has." He did not share in the easy
belief " that when you make a change you make an improve-
ment "; he did not believe that the Bill would be for the good
of Ireland, and he had the greatest apprehension as to the fate
of the Loyalists in the South and West, although, " if the
optimism of the Prime Minister wins us peace in Ireland, God
knows I am not the one to regret it."
There was, indeed, the cardinal fact that the Bill admitted
the right of Ulster to separate treatment. " In the whole con-
duct of the war you can find no difference between the North-
East of Ulster and any part of Great Britain. They fought as
you did, they sympathised as you did, they grieved with you,
they rejoiced with you-----Believe me, they have proved a great
asset for you in the late war, in their shipyards and in their
factories and in their volunteers at the Front, and why now
you should ask them to accept a Parliament if they do not want
it, I cannot understand."
Ulster wanted not a separate Parliament but the Union: " We
want to remain with you. Do not turn us out. That is what they
will say, I know well, when I go over there." Nevertheless, he
would go over and put the proposal before them: " Upon their
understanding of the question, and upon what they put forward,
I would myself be greatly guided in the course I would take on
this Bill."
But what about Sinn Fein, with 72 per cent of the repre-
sentation of Ireland ? " I think we may take it for granted that
the Sinn Feiners will have nothing to do with your Bill." Here
Carson quoted the words of De Valera," I agree with Sir Edward
Carson, that there is nothing between Union and separation"
Sinn Fein might either capture the Government set up
the Bill and declare a Republic, or might refuse to work
it. In, either case, " What will you do then t "
In these circumstances Carson was not hopeful. All he
mised to do was to place the proposals before his friends i$t
Ulster: " So far as I am concerned I shall take counsel wit& tfe